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geben als bisher in den von M. Heydrich herausgegebenen 
Nachlassschriften I 371-383 zu lesen war. Es geschieht dies im 
Anhang S. 173-199. Die Genovefadramen der neueren Dich- 
ter haben ziemlich geringes Interesse. 

Im dritten Hauptabschnitte folgen dann die musikalischen 
Compositionen, wobei Robert Schumann's Textbuch analysirt 
wird, im vierten Abschnitte werden Volksschauspiele aus 
Steiermark, Karnten, Tirol, Oberbaiern und Schlesien aufge- 
zahlt, hierauf einige Puppenspiele und ein Kinderschau spiel ; 
der fiinfte Abschnitt endlich registrirt die Gedichte, ein volks- 
tiimliches und acht kunstmassige, worunter zwei verlorene 
(Herzog August von Gotha-Altenburg und Platen). Mit 
einem die Ergebnisse resumirenden Schlussworte endigt die 
Zusammenstellung, die von den erwahnten Kleinigkeiten 
abgesehen den Stofif vermuthlich vollstandig bringt. 

Die Vortragsweise des Verfassers ist noch etwas unausge- 
glichen. Wendungen wie ' um die Ecke bringen ' (S. 105) 
Oder 'einen Plan aushecken ' (S. 118) werden in einer Abhand- 
lung besser vermieden. 



O. GUNTHER. 



Lbifzig. 



The Lamentatyon of Mary Magdaleyne. Text, with critical 
introduction. (Ziirich dissertation.) By Bertha M. Skeat. 
Cambridge, 1897. Pp. 64. 

The early editors of Chaucer, with more zeal than discre- 
tion, included the Lamentatyon among his works. He does 
indeed say, in the Prologue to The Legend of Good Women, 
where he is reciting the catalogue of his poems. 

He made also, goon sithen a greet whyl, 
Origines upon the Maudelyne ; 

and Thynne assumed that the poem before us was really 
Chaucer's, and printed it in the edition of 1532. Once made a 
part of the canon, it was reprinted ' in all the older complete 
editions of Chaucer's works.' The critical sense of Tyrwhitt 
led him to reject the poem, with the comment that 'the com- 
position, in every respect, is infinitely meaner than the worst 
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of his genuine pieces.' With this judgment few modern read- 
ers will be inclined to disagree, for the progress of thought in 
the more than seven hundred lines is almost nil, and the prolix 
heaping of detail becomes exceedingly tiresome. 

Yet something more than subjective tests are desirable if we 
are to pass judgment upon questions of authorship, and we 
therefore welcome the compact and thorough stiidy that Miss 
Skeat has given to the poem, and we pardon the reprinting of 
the text (Thynne's edition) since it gives us an easy opportu- 
nity of testing the conclusions that are reached. She has no 
difficulty in showing that the language and the metre are 
unlike Chaucer's, and that the poem can not be earlier than 
the second half of the fifteenth century. As for the author, 
there is nothing to indicate definitely who he may be, but 
there is more to be said for Lydgate than for any one else. 
Yet most likely Lydgate himself had nothing to do with the 
piece, further than to serve as a sort of model to the writer. 
The not unlikely suggestion is made that the author was a 
young woman who was also a nun. The peculiarly feminine 
type of emotion that finds vent in the poem, the lack of 
perspective in the development of the theme, the narrowness 
of view, the bookishness of the vocabulary, to say nothing of 
the tiresome iterations of the same thought — all this harmon- 
izes well with what might be expected from a woman whose 
life was largely spent in an ecstasy of devotion, and who in 
the endless repetition of the same forms of prayer had failed 
to realize how tedious her emotion might become when ex- 
pressed in 714 lines. 

William E. Mead. 
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